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THREE WEEKS IN WONDERLAND. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, CHAS. F. LUMMIS, JOHN C. BRANNER, THEODORE H. 

HMITTELL, JESSIE KNIGHT JORDAN. 

iF the Americans who prefer not to be brutally 
ignorant of their own land multiply slowly, 
there is at least the comfort of knowing 
that they are of the sort that make minori- 
ties count. The crowd care less for won- 
ders than for the things they have been told 
are wonderful ; less to see a marvel than to 
be able to say they have seen it. But there 

are still, thank heaven, some left of the larger kind. 

Coming back to Flagstaff after a week in the Grand Cajion, 
the greatest scenic wonder of the world, a most profitable ex- 
cursion of the Santa Fé Pacific Railroad (whereof some brief 
account is written on a later page) broke up June 17th, the 
majority returning to California, the elect few pursuing, on my 
invitation, further knowledge of the Southwestern Wonder- 
land. The latter party included David Starr Jordan, presi- 
dent of Stanford University, and his charming wife ; Theo- 
dore H. Hittell, the historian of California, and his mountain- 
loving daughter, Miss Catherine; Milnor Roberts, a Stanford 
boy whom any frontiersman alive would adopt ; F. W. Ste- 
phenson, a bright young San Franciscan; my six-year-old 
daughter Turbesé, and myself. 

Leaving Flagstaff at 10 A. M., riding day-long across the 
fascinating land of blood-red mesas, strange sentinel buttes and 
rifted cafions, the land whose very atmosphere is an enchant- 
ment and its erosion the playground of the giants—but where 
some excellent folk who were begotten blind ‘‘ can’t see any- 
thing ’’—we came at eight of the evening to the station of 
Laguna, a parasite upon the picturesge pueblo of that name ; 
and slept under Marmon’s rustling mulberry trees, in the 
oasis I have watched grow up on the bare breast of the desert, 
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in the missionary’s inherited adobe, and wherever else we 
might—but all comfortably. 

The 18th we gave to a fairly thorough canvas of Laguna, 
the parvenu of the pueblos (it was founded only in 1699, by 
refugees from Acoma, Zia and other Quéres towns) but not 
the least interesting ; acquiring arrow-heads, ‘‘ wasp’s-nest 
bread,’’ (the blue guayave), Navajo blankets, information—and 
respect for this quiet people whose worst misfortune is their 
pre-eminence in government education as administered at Car- 
lisle. No other pueblo has so many lamentable young ‘‘ smart- 
ies’’—for no other has learned so much of American ‘‘ man- 
ners.’’ On the other hand the pueblo is most fortunate in its 
American associate-citizens, Col. and Robert Marmon, Major 
Geo. H. Pradt and John Gunn—the best specimens we of the 
superior race have set in any Indian town in New Mexico, 
and old-timers all. 

The roth we ‘pulled our freight’’ (as the tongue of the 
country goes) for famous Acoma, ‘‘the City of the Sky,’’ the 
most noted of the pueblos, and the most picturesque town in 
the world. I have described it so often* that it would be un- 
kind here to attempt any new pelting of impotent words at its 
matchless beauty and strangeness, It will suffice to fill in the 
barest outlines. 

coma — first heard of by the heroic Franciscan missionary 
and explorer, Fray Marcos of Niza, in 1539; first seen, of 
European eyes, by the gallant Francisco Vasquez de Coronadot 
in 1540 —is a town of the Quéres branch of the Pueblo Indi- 
ans in Valencia county, Western New Mexico. It occupies 
the top of a monumental mesa, or table-rock, 357 feet high, 
about 70 acres in area, soaring in vertical cliffs from the bosom 
of one of the most exquisite valleys in the New World. Its 
houses, of sandstone plastered with adobe, form three huge 
blocks, nearly rooo feet long, terraced, three stories high. Its 
gigantic church, with walls eight feet thick and fifty feet high, 
and timbers forty feet long by fourteen inches square; its 
graveyard, 200 feet on a side—a stone box filled with earth to 
bed the forgetful dead—all has been brought by the backful 
up this dizzy cliff. 

For six days we lodged in the large house of one of the 
wisest and noblest of the Indians, brave old Martin Valle, who 
died in ’92; hospitably entreated by his grandson Juan José 
Martin. We cooked for ourselves, most of the honors being 
carried off by President Jordan ; and slept us — the ladies and 
the baby in Martin’s room where I have passed so many 
memorable nights with men of both bloods who have since 


*Gee this magazine for October, 1996; The Land of Poco Tiempo (Chas. Seribner’s Sons, N. Y.); A New 
Mexic> David (sume publishers); Tne Spanish Pioneers (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago), etc. 


¢ See July number. 
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gone to their long home—the rest in the old convento or 
monastery attached to the church. 

That it was a memorable six days, I think may be left to 
any of the party to testify. We went up and down all the 
seven trails which make conquest of the cliff— and there are 
some dizzy ones. That is, we scored all but the most danger- 
ous and now abandoned north trail, where Zaldivar made his 
feint 299 years ago in the most wonderful storming in military 
history. The Indians have not used it for many years, and 
only one white man has ever been up and down it — and only 
one of us made it. Mrs. Jordan and Miss Hittell were the 
third and fourth American ladies, and Turbesé the first white 
child, that ever braved the picturesque “split trail” —a 
scramble not to be recommended to timid persons. But our 


Photo. by C. F_ Lammis. 
ACOMA—PRACTICING FOR THE GALLO RACE. 


first and last love was the beautiful ‘“‘ Camino del Padre,” up 
which Fray Juan Ramirez, the apostle of Acoma (a Fran- 
ciscan, of course) clambered in 1629 amid a rain of arrows. 
Outside of the Pueblo towns there is not another footway so 
picturesque in all the three Americas. 

We pried into a few of the hundreds of ‘‘bays’’ that dent 
the periphery of that peerless cliff; we saw the secret shrines 
with their prayer-sticks; we took refuge in sacrificial caves 
from the afternoon thunderstorms ; we climbed the south mesa 
to the beautiful rock tank from which Acoma maids and 
matrons carry every drop of household water half a mile over 
breathless trails to the town in classic jars perched securely 
upon their heads ; we came even to the secret cliff-house, never 
seen by a half a dozen whites before, and never before photo- 
graphed. The roof and lintels have fallen since my last visit — 
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in 1892 this hyphen to remote antiquity was absolutely perfect. 

And we visited Acoma from house to house. There was 
smallpox in town —it is all over New Mexico at present — but 
we backed out of houses which seemed suspicious and cou- 
sined the rest. On San Juan’s day one of the few of our 
missionaries for whom familiarity has bred in me anything less 
than contempt— Miss Taylor, stationed at Acomita— vaccin- 
ated about 100 Acoma babies in the big new house of the 
Junta (the aboriginal hall of Congress). 

The wise collector postpones the avalanche. Only when we 

had made considerable headway in sight-seeing did I call for 
histian. And they came. We amassed several hundred 
ancient arrowheads, of obsidian from Mt. San Mateo, of 
petrified wood, chalcedony and moss agates from the Petrified 
Forest 150 miles west ; a score of stone axe-heads — including 
the finest I ever saw, and my collection already surpassed any 
other from the Southwest—and many more curios, of many 
sorts. 
Not least, we had a specimen of Indian laws. It was curi- 
ous to many-of us to be where there are laws and where they 
are respected. There are places in the world where red tape 
is as thick as in a Pueblo town — but they are not in America. 
The governor of this little republic on a cliff—an upstart 
since my day — objected to cameras. He objected still more 
to plans for violating the Enchanted Mesa. The Acomas are 
at all events suspicious of strangers. The person who goes 
there is generally ejected. All my friends of the old days were 
either dead or off at their farms — except Juan José—and it 
was only after a thirty-mile ride and a foregathering of myself, 
the Lieutenant-Gevernor of the pueblo, and my friend Salo- 
mon Bibo (who married into the tribe, has been six times its 
governor, speaks the Quéres language better than any other 
white man ever did, and has done more for his pueblo than all 
the Indian agents in a lump) that we got our passports. 

Fourteen years ago, I first heard the legend of the Mesa 
Encantada. More than a dozen years ago, I published it. 
Several years were spent in running it down completely. In 
1892 brave old Martin Valle rode 60 miles on his pony to visit 
me, in the very month of his death (he was 98 years old) and 
then for the last time repeated to me the tragedy of Katzimo. 

Briefly the story is this: Centuries before the discovery of 
America the Acomas dwelt upon that superb rock, three miles 
north of their present wonderful town. A cloudburst in plant- 
ing-time, when all save three sick women were working in the 
fields below, undermined the crag which gave access to the 
cliff, and it fell. The three women perished there; the rest of 
the Quéres presently built Acoma. 

No scholar has ever doubted the essential truth of this story. 
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Bandelier accepted it on my authority ;* and the legend has 
been widely circulated and has aroused general interest. Only 
a greenhorn ever doubts the practical truthfulness of an Indian 
legend, anyhow. 

In the days when I seriously explored New Mexico, my left 
side was helpless from paralysis. I made many “offers” at 
the Mesa Encantada ; but as those who know it are aware, a 
man can use two hands to advantage there. Furthermore, in 
those days it was between 40 and 50 feet from the talus to the 
first ledge, at the only point whereby access to the summit is 
possible. 

In the summer of 1897 Wm. Libbey, who befell the chair ot 
geography in Princeton College by peculiar ways, and who 
knew nothing about New Mexico or ethnology, set out to 
disprove this Indian legend. He advertised himself for two 
months beforehand ; and at last with theatricals, a ton of bag- 





L. A. Eng. Co. THE GALLO RACE, ACOMA, JUNE 24. Photo. by C. F. Lammis 


gage — mortar, life-lines, etc.— and some newspaper reporters, 
attacked the mesa. Up there a few hours, fleeing because he 
feared it would rain, walking over pottery, arrowheads and 
beads and taking them for stones, he rushed down and toa 
telegraph office to inform the world that the mesa was “ dis- 
enchanted’’ and that Libbey had climbed where man never 
climbed before. His account of the dangers and difficulties of 
the ascent and how he got up ‘‘on a spider’s web’’ (tied in a 
boatswain’s chair, on a 3-inch cable) is a curiosity in literature. 

Less than six weeks later Frederick Webb Hodge, of the Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, with a little party ~o¢ of fools, climbed the 
mesa in two hoursand fifteen minutes (it took Libbey two days). 
They found artifects and other unmistakable evidences that the 
mesa was once inhabited and that the legend wastrue. Mr. 
Hodge's fine articles in this magazine (Nov., 1897) and Zhe 


*See his Final Report, Part IT, p 313 
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Century (May 1898), and the wide literature of the subject in 
nearly every publication in the United States are familiar to 
the reader. 

The truth of Katzimo needed no ascent to prove it; the 
talus, full of relics washed from the top, is absolutely conclus- 
ive. But one naturally wishes to climb a cliff of such associ- 
ations — and now I have two hands. 

On June 22nd our whole party went up the Enchanted Mesa, 
at the point where ran the prehistoric trail, so plain that any- 
one but a — Libbey —could see it. Since 1892 the talus has 
grown thirty-five feet in height. Anyone can now clamber from 
it to the first ledge. Mr. Hodge had kindly lent me the ex- 
tension ladders of the Bureau ; and my old friend Major Pradt, 
who accompanied him, accompanied us also. One of us who 
felt entitled to first turn at the mesa, clambered ahead car- 
rying the ropes. These were fastened above and the rest of 
the party were brought up from shelf to shelf; sometimes on 
the rope alone, sometimes with the aid of the extension lad- 
ders. There were three stages, to each of which all were 
brought before attempting the next. The heavy camera and 
lunch for a dozen persons were carried up by one man. It 
would be dangerous except with expert mountaineers. But 
with them —and we had them — it was an assured success. In 
two hours and ten minutes we had reached the summit — with 
a six-year-old child, a man of 68, and two young women — 
where Prof. Libbey needed two days, a mortar, a life line anda 
quack’s advertising. Turbesé Lummis was first to be lifted to 
the top. Torfbio Tsi-ki-na, an official of Acoma, and six 
younger Indians, came up with us— very glad to use the life- 
line. 

The top of the Enchanted Mesa is 431 feet above the 
plain. Its area is forty or fifty acres, and its outline extremely 
irregular. The cliffs are perpendicular, and access is possible 
only by the prehistoric trail which we followed. All the soil, 
practically, has been washed from the top of the mesa. Even 
the bedrock is cut down two to four feet from the level it had 
in the times when the mesa was inhabited. A large number 
of large juniper trees have grown on the summit since it was 
deserted. Half of them have perished for want of soil, and 
stand dead as Libbey’s reputation. Erosion is rapid here, and 
summer rains heavy. We enjoyed a fine thunder storm on the 
summit. 

We found abundant evidences of former habitation where 
hollows had kept them from being washed overboard. Nearly 
everyone discovered pieces of pottery of the most ancient 
type. I picked up arrowheads, shell beads (of shells brought 
from the Gulf of California in prehistoric days), a turquoise 
pendant, and (most significant of all), agate chips from the 
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petrified forest of Arizona—proving that arrowheads were not 
only used but made on top of the mesa. There are also two 
cairns, of which one was taken by the unparalleled Libbey to be 
‘‘the result of erosion ;’’ and sandstones which were clearly 
once the foundations of houses. 

As many photographs were made on the summit as the 
storm would permit ; we lunched there, after wandering over 
the whole romantic area ; and late in the afternoon came down 
by our ropes and ladders and walked back to Acoma. 

The question of the truth of the Indian legend was abso- 
lutely settled for all scholars a dozen years ago when I dug 
from the talus countless artifects washed from the top. It was 
settled for the newspapers and the laity by Mr. Hodge’s mag- 
nificent ascent so closely following Libbey’s pretentious and 
ignorant drama, We went up not to settle a moot point but 
for pleasure—and one of us to realize dreams cherished by a 
one-armed cripple in the days when not a dozen white 
Americans knew the story of the Enchanted Mesa. 

Among the other pleasures of the trip was witnessing the 
feast of San Juan in Acoma. The gallo race,* though the 
tamest I have ever seen in Acoma, was wonderfully pictur- 
esque ; and the 7%v-a7-ti-a or ‘‘ bread-giving,’’ in which the 
women of the pueblo toss bread and other gifts from the house- 
tops to the horsemen, was unusually fine. 

Returning from Acoma to the railroad (16 miles) the even- 
ing of San Juan’s day (June 24) ; visiting the quaint Mexican 
hamlet of Cubero next day, where the Penitentes still hold 
their fanatic processions; and enjoying a gentle wagon-ride of 
13 miles in 55 minutes on a New Mexico road—where the 
mantle of Salomon, wildest of Jehus, fell upon his substitute 
—we started westward at midnight of the 25th, as happy and 
successful a party as ever penetrated a little of the most re- 
markable area in America. A few of them speak here for 
themselves (see also page 145) : 

Cuas F. Lummis. 

*See A New Mexico David (Chas. Scribner's Sons) p. 148. 





ReEbD-LETTER DAys. 


WO or three impressions standing out above the rest of 
them may be set forth in words. 

First, the cafion of the Colorado. Not its grandeur 
and beauty, its weird magnificence, its sublime supremacy ; 
all the world knows this. But it impressed me not the less 
through its infinite laziness. While the rest of the earth's 
crust has been making history and scenery with all the great 
earth-moulding forces steadily at work, this corner of the 
world for ten thousand centuries and more has rested in the 
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sun. While mountains were folding and continents taking 
form, this land of patience lay beneath a warm and shallow 
sea, the extension of the present Gulf of California. For 
centuries untold its sands piled up layer on layer. When at 
last the uplift of the Sierras changed the sands to dry land, 
then the forces of erosion began and the sands were torn away 
as sleepily as they had been deposited before. A mile or two 
in vertical depth had been stripped away from the whole 
surface, leaving only flat-topped buttes here and there to testify 
to the depth of the ancient strata. The flinty limestones half- 
way down interposed their resistance. The swift river from 
the glacial mountains which had done this work narrowed its 
bounds and applied itself more strictly to its business. Cutting 
at last through the flinty stone, it made quick work of the 
shales beneath it, and dropping swiitly from level to level, it 
is now at work on the granite core of the earth at the bottom. 
Even in this it has made fair progress, but the river has done 
all this alone. No ice, nor frost, nor earthquake, nor volcanic 
force has left its mark on the cafion. Ice would have made a 
lake of it. Frosts would have changed its cliffs to slopes. 
Earthquakes would have crumbled its walls, and volcanoes 
would have smeared them with lava. But none of these forces 
came to mar or help. In the simplest, easiest and laziest 
fashion rocks were deposited in the first place. In the simplest, 
easiest and laziest fashion they have been torn up again, and a 
view from the cafion rim almost anywhere shows at a glance 
how it was all done. 


Again the Mesa Encantada stands out from our recollection 
as it rises from the Acoma plain. It is not the story of its en- 
chantment, nor the difficulties in its ascent, nor the superb 
view from its summit which most impresses. It is the side 
light it gives on the primitive life of the Pueblo people, and 
the hard struggle for existence their nomad neighbors once 
forced upon them. This gentle, ingenious, peace-loving, home- 
loving tribe were farmers in a land where farms seem impos- 
sible. And their calling was pursued amidst the environment 
of nomad hosts who knew no calling but war, no industry but 
the chase. That these people should build their homes on 
wild cliffs, inaccessible save through toe-hole ladders shows 
the terrible strain under which they have built up their quaint 
civilization, And the Enchanted Mesa of Katzimo is a mute 
witness to the history of the ancient struggles. _ 

And,in the same. way arises the charm of Acoma itself. 
After all these years of peace, this city of the Pueblos is 
-still perched on her sandstone.crag, and still keeps up her old 
customs and observances. Our stay among these quaint and 
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gentle people must count as six red-letter days with not a 
memory which we can willingly spare. 

But it is not for me to write of Acoma, her charms or her 
surprises. With us was one who knew Acoma and loved her, 
and who has written of her in the spirit of affection. And we 
have been glad to know him as well as the country of his 
adoption. His matchless skill in wood-craft, in mountain- 
craft and Indian-craft, all this was at our service, and with it 
and above all was his genuine love for nature and human na- 
ture —for the honest soul in man or woman, whether Saxon, 
Spanish, or Indian — which has made him at once the historian, 
the poet and the interpreter of the Pueblos of New Mexico. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


Stanford University, Cal. 


form of the quaint city, nor in the glory of its sky, the 

sweetness of its air, nor in the picturesque figures 
which walked its streets and lived upon its housetops, nor in 
the simple virtues illuminating its homes, nor in the varied 
scenes of San Juan’s day, nor yet in the witchery of splendid 
Katzimo— not in any one of these alone, but in a mysterious, 
weird amalgam of them all which today seems to remove our 
experience into some Dreamland of another life. 

JESSIE KNIGHT JORDAN. 


or charm of our life at Acoma lay not in the outward 


Stanford University, Cal 


THE CALIFORNIA HUNTING DoG 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE. 


OOKING at the standard pic- 
tures of hunting, in which 
birds in plain sight of a dog 

are sitting a few feet from his nose, 
while a man with a gun is only a 
few feet behind, the whole needing 
but a barnyard fence to complete the 
suggestion of murder, one natu- 


OE. See Gag as evnens ty T.'6; Tan Syke rally wonders what need there is of 


eamerunees a dog for hunting birds. 

Not once in a thousand times does either man or dog see the 
bird the latter is pointing. The best dogs rarely even try to, 
while man very quickly gives it up, The scent is the sole 
reliance, and a dog tracing the bird’s location under the con- 
ditions of time, heat, currents of wind, shape of ground and 
the cover upon it, is a sight unapproachable by any other 
exhibition of animal instinct or training. Almost any one 
familiar with it would rather hunt with the dog alone than 
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with the gun alone. And his actions from the moment the 
dog slackens his racing gallop till he settles down to the rigidity 
of a statue, with only a faint quivering in the tip of his tail 
from his efforts to hold it still, surpass in grace and interest the 
mightiest efforts of man himself. In the late field trials at 
Bakersfield, lasting several days, no attempt was made to kill 
anything, yet of the forty-odd men who followed the dogs all 
day everyone was probably as well pleased as if it had “* rained 
birds.”’ 





The valley quail of California in the southern counties has 
always perplexed the dog. The ground cover is generally so 
short that the birds prefer running to hiding and run so far 
ahead of the dog that he is kept in constant uncertainty about 
their location. To curb his anxiety to press ahead too fast 
becomes no trifling task. With persecution these quail have 
so increased their speed of foot and the length of their run 
that a dog from the East trained to caution on game birds that 
will lie invisible to the keenest eye of man, will be quickly 
left behind with no reward but the reputation for care. 
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With training the pointer and setter have risen to the emer- 
gency until the most handsome work on earth is now done by 
the California dog. It has been no easy matter to cultivate the 
high speed necessary to cover much ground where. birds are 
scarce and at the same time restrain the carelessness that such 
a pace is sure to cause. 

Some of the performances of a good bird dog are quite be- 
yond comprehension ; such as stopping in the wildest gallop as 
suddenly as if it had struck an invisible stump, yet deciding 
in a twinkling whether the bird is near enough to make it un- 
safe to go farther; remaining unmoved after a dozen birds have 
risen at once because another still remains; telling the differ- 
ence between a well bird, a wounded one and a dead one; and 
pointing a new bird with a dead one, or even a wounded one, 
in his mouth. 

When a dog sees another one point, his first impulse is to 
run in to investigate the scent for himself. This makes the 
first dog uneasy and the general result is that the bird is 
flushed before the man can come near. With a little training 
a good dog soon learns to endorse at sight the draft of the first 
dog on the confidence of his master and to remain standing 
where he first discovers his comrade pointing. This is called 
‘*backing,’’ and is often done at a long distance. 

I have seen a dog come to a decided point on pinnated 
grouse across a forty-acre stubble, a quarter of a mile, and on 
rolling prairie have seen a dog ‘‘back’’ another as far. Such 
a point is possible only with a cool, moist breeze, but there is 
no reason to doubt that with this aid a dog can point a large 
flock of the valley quail as far as a large flock of grouse. This 
quail calls out the highest skill and endurance of the dog with 
the severest test of his patience and ambition. The dog that 
can stand it and come out ahead is a king among his kind. 
California can show many of them ; and there is no finer ont- 
of-door sport than to see one of them perform on this wily bird. 
Between the two there is a steady race of improvement which 
makes the outcome in the future still more interesting. With 
persecution the quail becomes 
constantly more acute— while 
the dog learns as fast. With the 
protection it is fast receiving the 
bird will become far more plentiful, 
and it is not rash to predict that, 
instead of hunting quails without 
a dog, as has been common in the 
past, the sportsman of the future 
will leave his gun at home rather 
than the dog. 


Los A , Cal. 
os Angeles, THE MOST MODERN POSITION, 





























A SOUL IN BRONZE. 


A NOVEL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU Bois. 
Author of “The Shield of the Fleur-de-lis”' “A Modern Pagan,” ‘Columbus and 
Beatriz,” ‘Martha Corey,"’ etc. 
CHAPTER I. 


HE wintry sun shone into a room in an Eastern 
college dormitory, a room monastic in the simplicity 
of its furnishings, and fell full upon the solitary 
oceupant whose dark-skinned, youthful face was 
clouded with care, and bent, not above an examin- 
ation paper, but over a litter of documents and 
letters strewn on the desk before him, one after the 
other of which he read with eyes that burned with 
unshed tears. 


‘Dear Mr. Lachusa,”’ ran the one he now held before 
him, “‘The sudden death of Mrs. Emily Leigh, caused by 
a runaway accident in the streets of Florence, has been 
announced to you by cable. You have learned by the 
letter which I sent later to your address that she died in- 
testate. Your communication enclosing the letter in 
which she makes promises as to your future is received 
and returned herewith. Nothing that you can do to ad- 
vance your claims will avail with the heir, her nephew, 
whom I have consulted concerning you. I enclose his 
answer which will end all appeals in that direction. Per- 
sonally, I regret your disappointment, having been ad- 
vised as to the intentions of my client, Mrs. Leigh, con- 
cerning you, intentions frustrated by her sudden demise. 
As atribute to her interest in you I enclose you my re- 
ceipted bill for my services. 

Very truly yours, 
Sami. Boutton, Atty. and Counsellor at Law. 


The letter to which this referred ran as follows. 


Mr. SAML. BouLTon, 

Dear Sir:—I shall allow no claims on account of Antonio Lachusa, 
my aunt’s Indian protegé, whom she educated at the expense of those 
rightfully her heirs. ‘The only good Indian is a dead Indian.’ My 
aunt’s infatuation amounted to mania, and would have given me just 
cause to break her will if she had left one in Lachusa’s favor. Please 
advise the Indian that further communications from him will be re- 
turned unopened. 





Yours truly, 
RoBERT Lyons. 

“She would be disappointed if she could know,’’ thought 
Antonio, with a glance at a letter that lay before him, written 
in a nervous, angular hand. The words were legible and al- 
most started from the page : 

** You are a joy to me, Tonio. Your strength delights a middle-aged, 
world-worn woman. Your mind is sympathetic. As a result of a 
practical experiment in souls you are a success, my success. That is 
why I love you. You might blame me, if you chose, for what I have 
Copyright 1898 by Constance Goddard DuBois. All rights reserved. 
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done, as Undine might have blamed the knight who gave her a soul only 
to make her suffera soul’s torment. Is not ignorance a condition of 
contentment with life? Does not the wider vision give the more rest- 
less discontent? Thus you might question if you were a pessimist in- 
stead of the sweetest pe ee and most grateful soul, To reward you 
for your trust in me I will give you the full measure of my promise. I 
am planning delightful things. Your degree gained (and with your 
record the examination is safe), you are to join me here. I have kept 
Italy for your donne douche and its art for your untrodden field. I wish 
to question the great things of it by the touchstone of your sincerity. 
I remember your comments on the pyramids. You almost taught 
me the riddle of the Sphinx. 

“If ever again I seem unreasonable, capricious, hard to please, take 
this as my final word to you. You have given me more than I ever 
gave you. You are more than I dared to hope. The mingled strength 
and simplicity of your nature justify all my theories as to the natural 
superiority of primitive over civilized races. Some day I will write a 
book to develop my theory. It is soclear yet so novel. I am too indo- 
lent to write. I dislike these needless lines and curves, the invention 
of some prosaic race when time was long. Your people retain the 
vastly better method of oral transmission of myth and history. Weno 
longer have memories. All comes through the eye and makes no im- 


ion. 
Pee But we will talk this over when we are together. How much there 
will be to say! The days will not be long enough.”’ 

So the letter ran, fanciful, egotistical, but to the reader the 
source of an adoring admiration. She was dead. The hand 
that held that nervous pen was cold and stiff. Death broke 
those promises like wisps of straw, as if to prove anew the fu- 
tility of human expectations. 

Antonio rose, drew his fine figure to its height, tossed back 
his head and declared, ‘‘I can endure it all, even the grief of 
parting, since I know that I have pleased you and proved my 
gratitude ; but you could never guess nor measure the great- 
ness of my love for you, dear friend.’’ 

He opened his bank book, noted the scanty balance, and 
made a rapid calculation. His college days must end two 
months before the examinations. His native stoicism accepted 
the fact without exaggerating the inward pang. ‘‘ What must 
be, must,’’ he thought. ‘‘The dream is over. The best is 
not for me.’’ 

He put on hat and overcoat, and left the room, locking the 
door behind him. As he passed an open doorway at the end 
of the corridor, a hum of voices reached his ear. 

“There goes Lo,‘‘ said one. ‘Stop him. He is the man I 
want.” 

The owner of the room, a stalwart blond with locks that 
shaded his eyes, projected himself across Antonio’s path. 

‘* Brown, the captain of the team, is in my room and wants 
you, Lachusa,’’ he said. 

Antonio bent his head to enter the silken-hung doorway. 
Half a dozen men, grouped in the center of the room, greeted 
him with nods. ‘‘ About the match game next week, La- 
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chusa,’’ said the captain shortly, ‘‘We can count on you, I 
su Lee 

Antonio shook his head. ‘I think not,’’ he said. 

“Your reason ?’’ demanded the great man in sudden pertur- 
bation. 

‘My income is cut short,’’ answered Antonio. ‘I find 
that I must leave college. If at all, now is the best time.’’ 

Brown drew forth a check book. ‘‘ Name your figure,’’ he 
said. ‘“ You are worth your own price.” 

“TI can not play again,’’ said Antonio. ‘‘No price would 
buy me.’’ 

“But you must,” urged the host, ‘‘you will win the game 
for us. Be reasonable, Lachusa, there’s a good fellow. I my- 
self will pay you double the sum Brown gives you. You will 
earn the extra money fairly, and as you say, you need it.”’ 

“I thank you,’’ replied Antonio, ‘‘ But I cannot play. My 
heart would not be in it. I have lost my best friend; and 
wherever I look, I seem to see a new-made grave.”' 

This betrayal of sentiment amazed his auditors, but they re- 
mained unconvinced by it ; and his retreat was followed by an- 
imadversions upon the Indian character, its treachery, fickle- 
ness, and general unreliability. 

The following evening another phase of the same subject 
was discussed in a gathering of a different sort. 

“*T am sorry to lose Lachusa,’’ said the professor of ethnol- 
ogy, who was host. ‘‘He has been of great interest to me. 
The quality of his mind, the grasp of his faculties, their limit- 
ation in certain directions, their expansion in others, if studied 
minutely, open up a wide field for investigation. Lachusa is 
said to be a full-blooded North American Indian. He isa 
faithful, even a brilliant student. He has lived only for his 
work, and is as fine a specimen of unperverted young manhood 
as you will often find. Athletics have been his only excesses.’’ 

** What is to be his future ?’’ asked the professor of political 
economy. 

**T cannot see that he has one. He tells me that he is pen- 
niless. He means to go back to the reservation.’’ 

“To give such a man an education with no opportunity for 
the use of it, is the refinement of cruelty,’’ said the other. 
** That is a grave mistake made by the friends of the Indians. 
Since the Government denies them the citizenship which it has 
thrust upon the Negroes, they have no chance to rise in the 
world, and efforts to improve their mental condition under the 
circumstances are fruitless.’’ 

“Yet mentally they are superior to the Negro,’’ said the 
professor of ethnology. 

** Unquestionably,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ Such superiority would 
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be universally conceded were it not for the wide-spread preju- 
dice existing against them.’’ 

“This prejudice has a cause?’’ ventured another. 

‘“* A cause founded upon greed. Imagine the Negroes of the 
the South the actual owners of the soil, partially dispossessed 
by fraud, purchase and violence, but still in possession here 
and there, and you can realize how in such a case race hatred 
would flame up against them. The antagonism of selfish 

is more virulent than that of religious intolerance, 
which, next to it, is the deadliest passion of humanity.” 
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CHAPTER II, 


HE unclouded sun of Southern California flooded land and 
sea with glory. It is asun that never smites. Its life- 
giving warmth sends the sluggish blood coursing with new 
vigor through the veins, draws the odor from the orange 
blossoms, the pungent scent from the eucalyptus trees, and sets 
the bees humming half-surfeited amidst the fragrant sage. 

Among the inland hills where the sea-breeze died away and 
spent itself, the mesas lay singed with the summer drought 
and unshaded from the sky ; and where a brown field curved 
its outline in the foreground, the upward movement of the 
transparent air could be seen like the flickering currents above 
a heated stove. 

The little train with its motor engine and loads of full and 
empty lemon boxes puffed and snorted into the station which 
was its terminus, and here discharged its few remaining pas- 
sengers in what seemed to be a cul-de-sac among the hills; a 
granite quarry that scarred a cliff being the only evidence of 
human industry, and a rambling one-story hotel, half buried 
in the shade of fig-trees, the only visible place of shelter be- 
yond the station sheds. The observant eye,“however, might 
find tokens of the existence of a stable in the rear; and the 
traveler whose ticket assured him a twenty mile stage-ride 
knew that a stage should start in half an hour, which interim 
was dedicated to luncheon in a funereally shaded room in the 
sleepy tavern. 

The stage-road made its exit from the apparently impassible 
mountain wall which receded at its advance along the course 
of a rocky stream, dry and voiceless now, but in winter a for- 
midable torrent. The stage with its square body painted red, 
and its enormous yellow wheels and axles, swung and pitched 
in its ascent over ‘‘ chuck-holes” and rocks buried beyond 
view by six inches of dust. ‘‘ You'll find the seat by the 
driver easiest, Miss,’’ the station-agent had said as he assisted | 
at that important daily function, the departure of the coach. 

** But the sun is so hot,” the young lady addressed had re- 
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plied in a musical voice, with a doubtful glance at the driver’s 
high and unshaded position. ‘‘I think I will go inside.”’ 

Putting a daintily shod foot on the step, and bending her 
pretty head, she was about to enter the coach when she drew 
back in alarm. ‘‘I cannot ride with a Indian,’’ she cried. 
‘Are we the only passengers? ’”’ 

The terror in her tone should have appealed to masculine 
chivalry, but the station-agent had retreated, the driver sat 
silent and indifferent, and only the Indian, a well-dressed and 
civilized specimen of his race, heard and noted the remark. 

He rose, lifted his hat, and retreated by the opposite door, 
mounting at a stride to the vacant place on the box. 

The whip cracked, the four horses strained at the start, and 
with a lurch and a bounce, and wrapped from sight like an en- 
chanted chariot in a cloud of golden dust, the coach departed 
and the ascent began. 

Dorothea Fairfax blushed and nervously arranged the fasten- 
ings of her veil. 

“I wonder if I offended him,’’ she thought, ‘‘ but no, he is 
only an Indian. I was not actually afraid of course ; that was 
only a little piece of affectation. But fancy Aunt Sally’s hor- 
ror if she could see me starting alone on such a journey with 
a driver who seems to be dumb, and a wild —no, a tame — 
Indian beside him, and only my poor little self in this great 
big bouncing stage-coach. Even papa might be a little con- 
cerned — dear papa.’’ 

The stage, lumbering upward, made steady progress, but 
Dorothea was far away among things that had been ; Antonio 
Lachusa was reviewing the history of his life, of which this 
journey homewards was the disconcerting sequel ; the taciturn 
driver saw again the faces and heard the voices of the men 
who had been his companions at the tavern the night before, 
and he was pondering regretfully the difference in value be- 
tween the hands which he and his opponent had held at cards; 
even the horses with bent heads and straining muscles were 
thinking of the stable they had left and regretting the easy 
freedom of the stall. 

Dorothea saw herself in a dark, high-ceiled, double draw- 
ingroom, the scene of her earliest recollections, with folding 
doors and moulded cornices and narrow windows all in the 
style in vogue in New York forty years ago. The carpets and 
curtains, the bronzes and marbles, the paintings in heavy 
frames, the brocaded chairs and sofas seemed to have survived 
in good repair from a remote antiquity. The noises of the 
street hardly penetrated within. Respectability, aristocracy, 
self-satisfied conservatism lingered like a vital atmosphere left 
behind by departed generations. 

She remembered two warring influences in her bringing up ; 
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the conservative actuality,—the severe mandates of a widowed 
and a spinster aunt who had been left by the receding 
wave of a past generation high and dry upon a forgotten 
shore ; the delightfully vague and alluring potentiality, the 
letters and presents of a scapegrace father, an unreturned 
prodigal, who owned gold mines in South America, and was 
to Dorothea what El Dorado was to the early Spanish voya- 
ers. She loved him as we love the ideal, and she could not 
ive her aunts for their strictures upon him on the rare occa- 
sions when she forced the subject to an issue; and the revolt 
against fancied injustice made Dorothea’s filial love a religion. 
It became the deepest feeling of her heart. 

When Dorothea was eighteen she wrote to her father, “I 
feel like an enchanted princess shut up in Castle Boredom. 
The dragons who guard me are good, oh, so good and well- 
meaning, but they have forgotten that they were ever young, 
and their thoughts are not my thoughts. Come and rescue 
me, my dear papa. Take me home with you. It is where I 
belong, surely. You are my nearest and dearest.’’ 

When Edward Fairfax received this letter, a great tempta- 
tion assailed him, and it took the guise of duty, so cleverly 
does the devil confound the nicer distinctions of right and 
wrong. A father should not deny his child’s request. He 
was weary of the life he was leading ; and it was time that 
certain connections should be broken, under whose yoke he 
had long since grown weary. So he set his house in order 
in preparation for his daughter’s coming, and took his passage 
by way of the Isthmus for New York. 

Dorothea received him with joy, his sisters with trepidation. 

“You will keep your promise, Edward. You will not take 
her from us,’’ said Mrs. Keith, and under the influence of her 
presence her brother hesitated. 

** You'd better stay with your aunts, Dolly,’’ he said, as he 
walked with his daughter up and down the square where 
speech was freer than in the shaded drawingroom, ‘‘ They will 
bring you out this winter in proper style. You shall have 
all the new dresses and fal-lals you want. After awhile you 
will have a husband and an establishment, I suppose.’’ 

“I do not want either, papa. I only want my freedom. 
You did not stay at home, and follow rule and line. You 
carved out a path for yourself.’’ 

Edward Fairfax looked at his daughter’s bright young face 
and unclouded eyes with a keen pang of remorse. 

“ How like you are to your mother,”’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh, tell me about her, papa. My aunts never speak of 
her. I have never even seen her portrait.” 

Fairfax took a miniature from his pocket and opened the 
case. 
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**It is her only portrait,’’ he said. ‘‘She was a Spaniard, 
as you know, but of the blonde Andalusian , and of the 
bluest blood in Spain. Her family could trace their line back 
to 1300, and tradition takes them back to the days of Charle- 
magne. Yet your aunts could not forgive my marrying a 
foreigner and a Romanist, and always pretended to believe 
that she was some black-skinned woman I met down there. I 
never enlightened them. In fact, I never wrote to them at all. 
But when she died they made mea proposal to adopt you. I 
was desperate then and agreed to anything. Now that you 
are a charming young woman and a credit to their bringing- 
up it would hardly be fair to them totake you away. I am 
not worthy of you, Dolly. I have lived a hap-hazard, Bohe- 
mian life.’’ 

** But I love you, papa, and you need me, Iam sure. Take 
me away and let me be a Bohemian with you.’’ 

The spirits of life are the slaves of a word. Dorothea’s 
spoken wish turned the scale of her destiny. 

In the stormy conversations with his sisters which followed, 
Fairfax entreated them to say nothing to Dorothea of his 
broken promise. 

‘*T am immovably set,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I will bear the guilt 
of perjury, if you choose to call it that, but she must not share 
the knowledge of it. I want her life to be happy and un- 
clouded.’’ 

This was his purpose and he worked hard for its fulfillment. 
Dorothea had her rooms in a palace at Valparaiso facing the 
public square. When she looked from her windows, color, 
movement and a happy irresponsibility characterized the living 
panorama before her. Picturesque street venders caught her 
eye as they passed and held their wares temptingly above 
their heads. Gayly uniformed soldiers caracoled on horses 
with jingling bridles. Open carriages bore ladies whose 
bright costumes at the hour of the evening parade gave the 
square the appearance of a magnified tulip-bed. 

When she sat upon her balcony, hats were raised to her, but 
few ladies bowed. She had many acquaintances among the 
dark-eyed sefiors her father’s friends ; and she wondered that 
their wives and sisters held themselves stiffly aloof. She could 
not make friends of the women who among her neighbors 
showed an evident desire for sociability, women who had 
certain easy methods of manner and address common to Bo- 
hemia. 

Her father lavished money upon her, but Dorothea did not 
know that his gold mines as yet yielded only hypothetical 
revenues, and that her toilets and jewels were paid for by the 
earnings of his successful nights at roulette or baccarat. It 
was a brilliant, restless but unsatisfying existence. Dorothea 
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suffered from ennui in spite of her admirers, her pony cart and 
her Parisian gowns. 

One day upon her return from a ball at which her beauty 
had shone among the rest with the dazzling prestige of youth, 
while her toilet had eclipsed all others, Fairfax found his 
daughter in tears. 

te is nothing, papa,” she said, ‘‘a mere nothing. Sefior 
Gonzales very foolishly insisted on presenting me to the Presi- 
dent’s wife, and when she heard my name she turned her back 
upon me. I should never tell you except that the sefior de- 
clared that you must know.”’ 

Fairfax grew white. ‘‘It is on my account,’’ he said, ‘‘they 
punish you for me. Whatinjustice! I cannot challenge the 
President. I must swallow the insult. There are certain 
stories current here about me, half of them lies. But I see 
now what I should have seen before. This is no place for 
you. You must go back to your aunts.”’ 

Dorothea fell on her knees beside him. ‘‘ Now it is you 
who punish,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I cannot go back as if we 
had made a failure of our plans. I cannot let them believe 
that we are not happy together. I am very happy, darling 
papa. Let me stay with you.” 

**No, no, you cannot stay here. Wait a moment. I will 
send you to another relative ; and when I can put my affairs in 
order I will follow you. She lives in a quiet country place in 
the mountains of Southern California. There I think slander 
would not busy itself about your father. We will buy a cot- 
tage, and you shall be my housekeeper. She is a sort of aunt 
of yours, she married your mother’s brother. She is a pious 
woman, for Diego Aguilar used to complain to me of her 
strict ways. He was a handsome, warm-hearted fellow, and 
married a poor New England school-teacher out of pity, we 
always thought, for they had not an idea in common. He 
died soon after and left her a widow. Iam sure she will take 
you. I will write to her.” 

This plan discussed with tears by Dorothea was immovably 
adhered to by her father, and her present journey was the last 
stage in its accomplishment. 


Dorothea’s thoughts had traveled over scenes revived in 
memory while she had only vaguely noted the passing land- 
scape. The narrow road, cut like a spiral in the mountain 
side, wound steeply upwards, flanked on one side by the 
mountain escarpment, bare jagged rocks hewn to make a pas- 
sage; on the other by a deep ravine. 

Antonio, upon the box, was keenly alive to the features of 
the scenery through which they passed, and to each trivial in- 
cident of their progress. Memory with him supplemented 
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consciousness, and he was able to pursue two trains of thought 
with equal clearness. The valley reminded him of a rocky 
in Syria. He recalled a book which Mrs. Leigh had 
aloud as they journeyed, and he remembered the bright 
costume of their muleteer. 

The driver who sat beside him drew a holcter from beneath 
the cushion and began to unfasten the straps. 

“What is that for ?’’ inquired Antonio. 

**We’ve got the express box for the Governor mines on 
today,’’ explained the driver. ‘‘A pile of money for the pay 
of the hands. There have been stages held up along here 
before now, and there have been rumors of danger lately. I 
expected a couple of men fora guard today when they sent 
the box, but they didn’t come. Well, I'll be ready for ’em.”’ 

As he spoke he laid the pistol upon the seat to secure the 
use of both hands for the reins, for here the road turned 
sharply, andthe leaders plunged, being the first to catch sight 
of a horseman who was confronting them in the middle of the 
road, a handkerchief tied over the lower part of his face, and 
a cocked revolver in his upraised hand. 

His imperious command, the driver’s loud exclamation, the 
crack of revolvers, the heavy lurching of the coach came in 
quick succession ; and Antonio found himself, he hardly knew 
how, on his knees before the box, the tangled reins in one 
hand, and an arm around the limp, half lifeless body of the 
driver who had fallen back upon the seat, a bullet in his lung. 

**T’m dead,’’ he gasped. ‘‘ The money’s safe.” 

“You defendeded it nobly,” said Antonio encouragingly. 
“IT gave the scoundrel a bullet in the shoulder. His horse 
threw him and ran down the road. If he has no accomplices 
we are safe.’’ 

He spoke to deaf ears. The weight upon his arm 
heavier. The red blood clotted upon the shirt front and 
ceased to flow. The dead man’s head rocked back and forth 
under the impulse of the lurching coach, as the maddened 
horses plunged forward, guided at a hairsbreadth from destruc- 
tion by Antonio’s grasp upon the reins. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE MOTHER MOUNTAIN. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON OREEN. 


She is well named the Madre: at her feet, 
Upon her skirts and in her lap they lie 

Her helpless ones, she hears their hunger-cry, 
And in her breast are welling, full and sweet, 

The vital streams those thirsty lips to meet. 








SAN JUAN’S DAY—JUNE. 


San Juan’s day in Guadalupe! The plaza is astir 
With caballeros bold and gay and sefioritas shy, 
And Miguel, the a/farero, wends through the crowd to 
her, 
Dolores, with the dusky eyes as soft as twilit sky. 


Dolores, neath whose lightest touch his heart is like 
the clay, 
Who molds him as he molds his wares upon the 
whirring wheel ; 
Oh, may the saints be good to him on this auspicious 


y> 
And teach the little trifier love’s tender pangs to feel ! 


“‘ Mi alma, see this o//a, how it flashes in the sun, 
And shimmersas the iris of /a ¢6rtola's dimpled breast! 
Lift but the lid and look within, guerida, little one, 
My heart lies warm beneath your gaze as birds lie in 
the nest.’’ 


ALL-SOULS’ NIGHT — NOVEMBER. 


“‘Ay de mi! valgame Dios!’’ Sefior, but a moment, stay! 
The jar! the olla! will you buy it? So little shall 
you pay. 
Look you, burnished green and copper, with waves of 
rainbow light; 
Miguel, best a//arero—the saints keep his soul to- 
night |— 


Miguel, he made it, who loves me— Ah, Padre, to mass so soon ? 
Wait but a little—a prayer for Miguel —and Mary grant the boon ! 
Gracias, sefior! When the aves rise tonight for Miguel’s rest, 
Know that a woman in the dark prays that yon, too, be blest. 
Prescott, Ariz. 
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A corollary to the new gospel that nothing is wrong if enough peo- 
do it, is the dogma that if enough people who know nothing about 
t believe a thing, that thing must be true. 


It is pure spite-work, of course, when other nations condemn our 
actions. What does anyone outside the United States know of right or 
wrong? 

BEGINNING The war is going to every American’s mind—and ahead of 
AND any American’s expectations. It has been marked not only by 
END. magnificent courage — a quality weshare with the rest of man- 
kind — but by the discipline and efficiency wherein we are for certain 
reasons of evolution ahead of many other nations. There have been 
mistakes and friction ; but only narrow-sighted people dwell on criti- 
cism of them, for such things must be. This is not a military nation. 
Pray God it never may be. A peaceful nation boggles a little when it 

ae mig war; but it becomes competent mighty quick. The war is 
pow Dans naga It is the aftermath of the war that we need to 

an pe. 


CHEERLESS There are persons, permitted by God, who desire tochan 
IDIOTS. the names of California, San Francisco, Los Angeles and the 
like, “‘because they are Spanish.’’ Of course these are people 
too cowardly to go out and fight Spanish soldiers — the Spanish diction- 
ary is a foe more to their liking. And every other dictionary. They 
should get out of America altogether; for it was discovered by the 
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THE Spain’s troubles in her colonies were chiefly from taxation. 
CARE OF Our revolt from England came largely from the same cause. 
COLONIES. Everyone endowed with common sense knows that the day of 
successful colonies has gone by forever. If we take in colonies we 
shall be blinking the lesson other countries have learned and we shall 
pay to learn it for ourselves. There is no more freedom in being co- 

erced by a republic than in being coerced by a monarchy. 

Colonial taxation is a mild burden to what we will have to bearif we 
enter upon an Imperial policy. A standing army of half a million men 
at least; a vast navy; compulsory service for two or three years in the 
army for every young man ( as in Germany ); frequent wars to keep our 
colonies in order, and undoubtedly occasional bigger wars with powers 
in whose own schemes of robbery we should meddle— these things 
would have to be paid for, and they comehigh. And historians observe 
that the purest patriotism becomes sore under excessive taxes. Nor 
will any person who has ever traveled in Europe and felt the intolerable 
insolence of the army in a country where the army is chief concern, 
desire the United States to become of that complexion. 


BEFORE To every sound man it is a comfort and pride that men can 
AGAMEMNON. be born outside his ward. It gives more dignity to the scheme 

of creation. There is a certain reassurance in observing that 

the Spaniards fight like men. Their army and navy are rotten with 
politics— as many Americans wish to make ours. But in personal 
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courage no one has the best of them. The valiant campaigners who 
stay at home and war in the newspapers may sneer at Spanish courage 
(as they would sneer at that of any other nation at war with us); but 
the men who stop Spanish bullets have nosuch scorn. There was never 
a braver feat than Cervera’s absolutely hopeless dash ; nor a more chiv- 
alrous one than his transferring himself from the fastest ship to a slow 
one. Men like ‘‘ Fighting Bob’’ Evans are glad to say as much. And 
it may be added that there was never a more competent feat than our 
navy’s meeting of that dash. 

There is some glory in thrashing such a foe. And there is some satis- 
faction in thinking of a God who could make other people as well as us. 


A characteristically newspapery editorial from the Toledo ,mericans 
Fournal, criticising from the depths of a reporter’s learning a 
paragraph from these pages, is sent to the Lion “ with the 
compliments of an American Girl."’ 

It is not necessary to deal in detail with the things the Yourna/ does 
not know. The Lion has the history now established in science; the 
Fournal has its historical ‘“‘education’’ from newspapers. How valu- 
able its wisdom is, is measurable by its declaration that the Incas ‘‘ had 
reached the most perfect condition the race has known.” All its history 
is of the same calibre. Its statements about Mexico, Peru and the rest 
are of the dime-novel kind, exploded nearly a generation ago. It is 
historically established now that these conquests were no more bloody 
and no more cruel than those of Massachusetts and Virginia. The 

‘ournal is not alone ; tens of thousands of people who ought to know 

tter still learn history in the same way— namely, by skimming a 
newspaper. 

As for the lovely underlined and capitalized American Girl whose 
scholarship is of less value than her emotions, the Lion has no quarrel 
with hér attempts at sarcasm. He would remind her, however, that 
American girls who amount to much do not write anonymous letters. 


Nothing is more painful than to see how easy itisforsome “pewewser 
normally sensible people to drop thought and conscience in THE— 
the first stampede of excitement. RIGHT 1” 

The Argonaut, for instance, the Lion’s favorite weekly, has flopped 
from a powerful opponent of the landgrabbing policy to the most 
bigoted of converts. Why? Because it is ‘‘ the new American policy.” 

So! The Argonaut is going off half-cocked. The American policy is 
decided by the American people. President McKinley (whom the Lion 
deeply respects and pooh is not the American policy. The news- 
papers are not the American policy. The wild politicians are not the 
American policy. What our policy shall be, will be decided by 
American votes. No man knows yet what it will be. No man 
can ease his conscience by guessing that many people think a 
certain thing, so he’d better embrace it. Right is right. Wrong is 
wrong. For one man or for seventy millions. It is the time for every 
man to stand for what he knows to be right, lest we all go wrong to- 

ther. 

oe Not only must we grab aud keep Hawaii, Cuba, the Philippines. The 
Argonaut even advises that if we cannot buy land from Nicaragua to con- 
trol the Canal, we should seize it. Why? Because wecan. Nicaragua 
is a friendly nation — but we are stronger. Let us steal whatever we 
want. 

The Argonaut despises and hates all the poor little republics to our 
south. Why? Because they are outside. It knows nothing about any 
of them, except by uncritical reading. It could not talk with any of 
them. It has never seen any of them. It publishes almost every week 
a woolly story stage-set in one of them — and almost invariably marred 
by hopeless blunders in fact and in language. It hates them because 
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they do not speak English and are not Protestants. Neither is the 
Argonaut a Protestant. It scorns to surrender its conscience to the ioe 
why surrender it to the crowd? It uses the English tongue powe 
—not always for good. It knows no other tongie except the one it 
was accidentally born in. If it had been born in Mexico or Guatemala 
it would hate the Yankees and ‘“‘ roast’’ them in magnificent Spanish. 

I do not believe in these bigotries. They have no place in the nation 
in which every blood on earth has a share. Englishmen, Spaniards, 
Germans, French, Italians—all have done their part in the United 
States, and all are of equal rights. If a nation so composed cannot 
learn the brotherhcod of man, what in the name of God is its boasted 
freedom worth ? 


Hawaii is annexed. That is all there is about it. There are Ameri- 
cans who believe—and always will believe—that the annexation was 
bad statesmanship and bad morals. A great republic has seized, by 
force, a weak and harmless little nation. It has therby also stepped out 
into the arena of international trouble. But it is done. No decent 
American will lay down his conscience. His place is now to do his 
personal part that we make the least possible abuse of usurped power. 


An “‘ Anglo-Saxon alliance’’ would be very fine. The Lion chances 
to be Angle and Saxon; but half his fellow-citizens in the United 
States chance not to be. What becomes of them? 

And are there really among us such dolts as imagine England would 
officially make any alliance except for her selfish ends? Or that we 
would? The “‘cause of humanity” was not born yesterday. But it 
has just become convenient. 


There #s a difference. American patriots sunk Cevera’s fleet, and then 
busied themselves to rescue the roasted and drowning Spanish seamen. 
Meanwhile the Cuban “ patriots,’’ whose battles we are fighting and who 
never fought their own, stood on the shore and shot down the Spaniards 
struggling in the water. 

No reasonable person would maintain that Richard Harding 
Davis could not be right if he tried. But when it comes toa question 
between this brilliant, well-intentioned but shallow reporter and that 
seasoned old war-dog Shafter, Dickie will not avail. 


Last year these pages exposed a fake “‘ guessing contest” advertised 
by the Overland for ‘‘ a prize of $1000.’ Said contest yielded the suc- 
cessful guessers 20 cents apiece — as per circular letter of the Overland, 
now in hand, to its disgusted victims. 

We should either stop talking about our ‘“‘ Heaven-sent mission to 
spread liberty,’’ or else look to Heaven for our reward. God doesn’t 
send on His errands those who pay themselves for the job. 

Two years ago we were ready to fight for the Monroe Doctrine. No 
other nation on earth ven to assail it. But in the twinkling of an 
eye we ourselves have buried it beyond resurrection. 


There can be no proper American objection to the Philippine Republic, 
even with the thrice sold-out Aguinaldo as president. We believe 
in republics ; and a colony is not a republic. 

And not long ago Senator Chandler was informing Congress and the 
country that it was our christian duty to wipe England off the map of the 
earth | 
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1898 will be remembered by historians as the year when we found out 
the real value of education by newspaper. 

If patriotism consisted merely in following the crowd, sheep would 
be our best citizens. 
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WHICH 1S 
WRITTEN 


The people who diet their brains on 

one paper do not feel it; but the un- 

t~< happy mortal who has to keep track of the 

HAE “i periodicals is avalanched with war. Not only the 

tad newspapers, but the reviews, the ‘funny papers,’’ 

¢ magazines, the religious weeklies, even the medical journals — all 

are infested. Every cheap author is potboiling war-matter. Since this 

is the day of specialties, a periodical devoted to ignoring the fact that 
there is a war would be a sweet boon. 


An enormously entertaining book is Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- cnarmine 
wood’s reminiscences, Here and There and Everywhere. Mrs. Gossip. 
Sherwood compassed Europe with great diligence, a genera- 
tion or so ago ; saw many of the most interesting things, and most in- 
teresting people, and lives to gossip about them all with excellent taste, 
unfailing brilliancy, and usually with rare and commendable feeling. 
With somewhat runaway style, which can frequently overleap (and 
does) the barriers of grammar, her speech is withal so sympathetic, so 
fluent and so urgent that one can hardly drop the generous volume un- 
finished. Reminiscences of Rome, Venice, London, Paris, and their 
greatest names in the half century; of the Continent in general ; even 
of the United States before it ceased to read poetry — these are all in 
Mrs. Sherwood’s book, and all worth reading. H.S. Stone & Co., Chi- 
cago. $2.50. 

The Field Columbian Museum, of Chicago, publishes 4 Fis/i- very 
ography of the Anthropology of Peru, by Geo. A. Dorsey, Cura- MUCH A 
tor of its Department of Anthropology. It was ill-advised for PITY. 
Mr. Dorsey (a good name in his certain line) to enter strange 
pastures. His calamitous innocence of Peruvian bibliography— and of 
the Spanish language in any shape—has made this book a grief to 
every mat who respects Mr. Dorsey and the Field Museum. It omits 
some of the important ‘‘sources,’’ is sadly inadequate as to editions, 
has no modern bibliographic knowledge as to weight, and is marred on 
almost every page —sometimes twenty to the page (e. g., 137) — with 
the most disheartening blunders and misspellings in the titles it 
quotes. The Lion hopes Mr. Dorsey and the Field Museum will here- 
after stick to their respective lasts. 


Don Matias Romero, the accomplished Mexican Minister at soynp 
Washington, has made a most valuable and timely book of FACTS ON 
nearly 300 , in his Geographical and Statistical Notes on MEXICO. 
Mexico. ior Romero had done a great deal to establish sensible re- 
lations between his country and ours, and toconquer, by his engaging 
personality and high character, the ignorant prejudices of many Ameri- 
cans toward Mexico. This book wil veel his good work. It con- 
veys concisely a vast amount of accurate information about the sister 
republic, particularly on the business side; and with up-to-date and 
accurate statistics makes out a story of development that will prove 
astonishing to many readers. On the ethnologic side, of course, Sefior 
Romero is not to be taken soseriously. He is a statesman, not a scien- 
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tist ; and his theories of the Chinese origin of the Aztecs, and like 
matters, are not important. There are rather too many misprints in 
the book, and various blunders due to reliance on others — for instance 
the stones of Mitla (p. 83) are not remotely to be compared (for size) 
with those of Cuzco and Tiahuanaco in Peru and Bolivia. The “‘ pyra- 
mids ” of Teotihuacan are built not of “‘ volcanic stone ’’ but of ae. 
Desiré Charnay (the De Lesseps of explorers), crazy Le Plongeon and 
unidentified Cory are not the men to quote on Mexican antiquities — 
or any others. And Mexico will never be among the great gold — 
ducers. But these are scant “outs’’ in a volume of unusual solidity 
and worth. Several matters are taken bodily (without credit) from 
Lummis’s 7he Awakening of a Nation. G. P. Putnam’s Sons., N. Y. 


The knightly ages, which we call the Dark (being too un- 
FLESH AND lighted ourselves to see that manhood is larger than sandpaper) 
BLOOD. are ever a good field for noveling ; and some novels we get 
good from them. More bad—for nowadays it is easier for little, cush- 
oned men to write of those times than to understand them. 
Maurice Hewlett had a blood understanding ; and his Forest Lovers is 
a strong and unusual book. There is plenty of sword-slaughter in it ; 
but also plenty of the fine decency which the medieval slayer was 
rather more apt to display (and feel) than the century-end counter- 
jumper. The style is admirably virile—indeed the book is really litera- 
ture—the story is an exciting one, and the crowding perils and large 
love of ‘‘ Prosper’’ and “‘Isouit ” will engage whatsoever reader begins 
upon them. The Macmillan Co.,N. Y. $1.50. 


THE LIFE A book with a good deal of the breath of life in it is ‘* 7he 
OF THE General Manager’s Story, by Herbert E. Hamblen, whose sailor 
RAIL. yarns On Many Seas made such a hit last year. Indeed it is 
hard to remember another book so genuine a rehearsal of the life ot 
that vast army of “railroad men’’ upon whom we depend so much 
and of whom we know so little. The hero is wiper, ‘‘ brakie,’’ fireman, 
engineer, “‘super’’ and at last general manager ; and while the excit- 
ing adventures are run in pretty thick for proportion, and the hum- 
drum average is ely lost sight of, the story gives very c istic 
glimpses into the life and character of the men of the rail. And with- 
out other literary skill, Mr. Hamblen has the knack of telling a straight 
story ; and has made his book one that is hard to lay down. The Mac- 

millan Co., N.Y. $1.50. 
A Revolutionary Love-Story, by Elien Olney Kirke, contains 
LOVE in facttwo love-stories; one of Revolutionary times rather than 
STORIES, revolutionary in its character, as the title might imply; and 
one from England. Both are stories of the good, old-fashioned sort, 
sweet, simple, and well told, and both will be enjoyed. H. S. Stone 

&.Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


A homely, quiet story, yet an interesting one, of life in 
GEORGIA. Georgia fifty years ago, is Pearce Amerson's Will, by Richard 
Malcolm Johnston. e rascally elder brother and the fraud- 
ulent will were as possible in that steady-going old community as in 
our more up-to-date ones ; but they hardly carry the same atmosphere. 
Even sensation is developed soberly and without undue haste; and 
there is something refreshing about this very slowness. Mr. Johnston 
is an authority in his field, and has drawn an admirable picture. Way 
& Williams, Chicago. $1.25. 
The Critic, N. Y., is changing shape and style from a weekly review 
to a monthly pw May it be four times as successful. The fine 
old Jndependent intends to quit its rather awkward folio and assume 


magazine form. 
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INTO THE GRAND CANON. 


the Mojave desert was the teachers’ excursion arranged by the 
Santa Fé Pacific Railroad, and “ personally conducted’ by 
Prof. Emory E. Smith, which left San Francisco June 6th. 
The roster was as follows: David Starr Jordan, President of Stanford 
University ; Mrs. Jordan; Dr. J. C. Bramner, professor of geology at 
Stanford ; Milnor Roberts and W. Q. Wright, two of his students; 
Theodore H. Hittell of San Francisco, the historian of California ; Miss 
Catherine Hittell, his daughter; Dr. C. L. Goddard, of the Affiliated 
Colleges, San Francisco, with his wife and son; E. W. Ehrhorn, the 
entomologist ; Dr. F. R. Ledyard, San José; F. W. Stephenson, J. N. 
Suydam, Misses Mary Alexander, Ella Kirkman and Florence 
Gordon, of San Francisco ; Chas. F. Lummis and Turbesé Lummis. 
Two days were spent about Flagstaff, Arizona, in visiting the impres- 
sive cafion of Walnut creek, with its uncounted ruins of the Cliff- 
Dwellers: the fine San Francisco peaks, nearly 13,000 feet high ; the 


©": of the pleasantest and most profitable parties that ever crossed 
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Lowell Observatory and other points of interest in that magnificent 

plateau among the pines. The party was very comfortably entertained : 

at the New Bank Hotel, where Lyman H. Tolfree and his good wife ; i 

spare no pains for the contentment of their guests. ; 
The beautiful 70-mile stage-ride from Flagstaff to the Cafion, on Wil- ' 

bur F. Thurber’s excellent six-horse stages and with that clever Jehu : 





















L. A. Eng. Oo. 
RUINS OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS, 


Phote, by C. F. Lummis 
WALNUT CANON. 
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himself at the lines ‘‘sending them,”’ is always a pleasant memory, 
with its changing views of the San Francisco peaks, its windings 
through probably the most beautiful grove of white columned quaking 
aspens in the United States, its leagues through the parklike pine 
forest which is one of the largest in America, its vistas among volcanic 
cones and across broad openings to the Painted Desert. It is a good 
road, an excellent dinner awaits the traveler at Cedar Ranch; and in 
the fall of evening the coaches roll down the hill to the piney glade 
where the Cafion Hotel snuggles in its charming hollow. The hotel is 
also managed by Mr. Thurber, and the accommodations are surpris- 
ingly good. No one need be deterred from visiting the world’s greatest 
wonder by fear of discomfort. On the contrary, every arrangement of 
the camp will be remembered with pleasure. 

A hundred yards up an easy slope to the north, and in the gathering 
twilight we stand on the “‘rim,’’ looking wistfully down into the 
shadowy vastness of the greatest and most awesome gash on the earth’s 
surface—the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 

It would be vain to try to describe that wonder here. The ablest 
pens have tried—and tried in vain—to portray it. It is one of the 
scenes from which eloquence turns away abashed—there are no words 
which can make one realize the Grand Cafion. A dozen Yosemites and 
as many Yellowstones could be tossed into this chasm within the angle 
we see, and hardly detected. Niagara falls, multiplied by ten, would 
hardly make a visual impression. Mount Washington could be set 
down bodily in this abyss shadowy with hundreds of larger peaks. The 
sunrise and sunset magic, the thunderstorms which drift up and down 
the gorge, under full sail of snowy cumuli; the colors that wax and 
wane upon innumerable pinnacles and minarets and bastions—none 
of these things can be told, and only those will seriously think to tell 
them who forget God. One must see it all—and even then it takes 
time to realize. 

The five days at the Cafion were filled with wonderful memories. 
The party explored the Rim for miles east and west; to castellate 
Moran’s point, where Thos. Moran painted his masterpiece; to the 
giant promontory of Bissell’s Point, whence is probably the most dia- 
grammatic view to be had in this reach of the Cafion ; and west to 
Berry’s admirable log hotel and good trail. 

We also went down the Cafion to the river, by the new Hance trail, 
the best ever constructed in all Arizona. John Hance, the pioneer of 
this region, is widely known as the ablest and most cheerful prevari- 
cator on the continent, and some of his tales are‘classic. But he is 
something more than a picturesque liar—a sincere, earnest and remark- 
ably competent man who has lived alone but unlonely for many years 
here and has become an inseparable part of the cafion. His trail isa 
remarkable piece of work ; his horses and mules as fine a band as ever 
did mountain duty, their equipments safe and comfortable, and Hance’s 
own skill the last thing needful. 

Bathing in the frigid Colorado, exploring the prehistoric ruins where 
Pueblo Indians anciently dwelt on the brink of this grim gorge—some 
could drop a stone from their windows 2500 feet sheer—finding the 
arrowheads and broken pottery of those forgotten days, studying the 
geology, the flora and the entomology of this most interesting spot, 
running up morning and evening to watch the first and the last lights 
upon that stupendous chasm, sitting by night around splendid camp- 
fires to sing or listen to Hance’s inimitable stories—the time was all too 
short for all of us. And as the stages rolled out in the fresh morning, 
there was many a regretful backward glance for a last glimpse of a spot 
not one of the party will ever forget. There is no other nation on 
earth in which a Grand Cafion of the Colorado would not be more 
visited than it is in the United States. Probably the time will come 
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when the Americans who know enough to go and see it will number 
more than a few score a year. , 


: } 
A GEOLOGISTS IMPRESSION. 


OWEVER deeply a geologist may be impressed by the Grand 
Cafion, he does not feel at liberty to indulge in any exclamation 
points, or to undertake to say anything about it that has not already ' 
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THURBER’S CAMP AND HOTEL. 


Photo. by C. F. Lummis 
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been well said by men who have a vast deal more than a holiday’s ac- 
quaintance with it. Itisnow just twenty-nine years since Major Powell 
made his famous trip through the Cafion. His story of that expedition 
should be read by everyone who visits the Cafion, and for the matter of 
that, by everyone who wants to know what goes on in this world. It 
was first published at Washington in 1865 in his ‘‘ Exploration of the the 
Colorado River of the West.”’ 

A fuller, and, for the general reader, a more interesting account of ‘the 
region was published i in 1895 at Meadville, Pa., under the title, ‘‘ Can- 
yons of the Colorado,’’ by J. W. Powell. The ‘latter work contains re- 
productions of many of Holmes’s pictures. 

The geology of the whole region is described by Major Clarence E. 
Dutton in Monograph II of the U. S. Geological Survey. Its title is 
‘* The Tertiary History of the Grand Caiion District.’’ It was published 
at Washington im'1882. This work is one of the finest ever written on 
American geology. Besides Dutton’s vivid descriptions it contains a 
large number of illustrations made from drawings by W. H. Holmes, 
while the atlas accompanying it contains that artist’s famous views of 
the cafion and of the surrounding region — the finest work of the kind 
ever done in any country. These two books are written by masters of 
the * oareaee of which they treat in language that anyone can under- 
stand. 


The mountains about Flagstaff, of which the San Francisco peak is 
the center, are volcanic cones built upon a great flat plain of horizon- 
tal rocks. From these volcanic rents have poured forth vast sheets of 
lava that covered hundreds of square miles of the surrounding country. 
Many of these peaks have been cut into by erosion, but some of them 
still preserve beautifully their characteristic cone shapes. At first one 
gets the impression that these cones must all be pretty much alike. 
But there is an unusually interesting and fresh-looking group about 
twenty miles northeast of Flagstaff, beginning at O’Leary’s peak and 
stretching away toward the east for fifteen or twenty miles. 

Sunset peak, just east of O’Leary’s peak, is a beautifully fresh and 
bare heap of cinders; the body of the cone is jet black, but some red 
cinders on its crest about the edge of the crater give it a flush of pink, 
as if it were touched by the rays of the setting sun. Between O’Leary’s 
peak and Sunset peak is ‘“‘ Black Crater’’— the newest and the freshest 
one of the lot. 

‘** Black Crater’’ was discovered only a few years ago by Mr. A. Doyle 
of Flagstaff, who first looked down into its black tHroat from the top 
of O’Leary’s peak. It is nota bigcrater, nor a high one (about 300 feet 
deep on the south side and from 700 to 900 feet deep on the north), but 
it is bare of vegetation ; is made entirely of loose cinders blown from 
the pit in its center, while from its base spread sheets of the jaggedest 
imaginable blocks of lava, and a blanket of black cinders covers the 
region for miles around. The lava is curled and clinkernd, heaped high 
on the edges, rent by chasms made by the sinking here and there of the 
molten masses beneath and the toppling in of the hardened crust — all 
as fresh as if the lava and cinders were still too hot to walk upon. It is 
this freshness of the volcanic phenomena that makes ‘‘ Black Crater ”’ 
so interesting. None of the active volcanoes — not even Vesuvius or 
Mauna Loa — show these phenomena better. 

As a matter of fact, the crater is not nearly as new as it seems. There 
is a solitary pine tree, two feet or more in diameter, growing half way 
up the inside of the bowl. 

The country about the bases of these volcanic peaks is covered by 
beautiful open park-like pine forests through which one can ride or 
drive readily. 

** Black Crater’’ is not known as yet even at Flagstaff, and Mr. Doyle, 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. GRAND CANON FROM MORAN’S POINT. Photo, by C. F. Lummis. 
Shows the rapids at the point where Hance's Trail strikes the river. 
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its discoverer, is the only man living there who knows just how to 
reach it. The entire absence of water makes the drive of forty miles 
out and back a hard one for horses. Visitors can readily carry water 
for their own use, and it is no great difficulty to carry enough for the 
team. J. C. BRANNER 


Professor uf Geology, Stanford University. 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co MORAN’S POINT Photo. by C. F Lammis 
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By THE HISTORIAN OF CALIFORNIA. 


That which impressed me most — next to the stupendous and sublime 
scenery of the Grand Cajion of the Colorado, the present Pueblo Indi- 
ans, and the nervous strain of the ascent and descent of the Enchanted 
Mesa — was the evidence of the cruel environment in which the ancient 
inhabitants of the Southwest lived. These were the ancestors of the 
present Pueblo Indians. They were peaceable; they dwelt in stable 
communities, cultivated the soil, and lived chiefly by agriculture. Their 
towns were well located and well-built; their laws were well established. 
But they were surrounded by savage and predatory neighbors, of many 
nomad tribes who harassed, robbed and slew them. 

Arizona and New Mexico are mostly arid. The chief places for culti- 
vation are along the few small streams and by springs. But the hunted 
Pueblos were obliged, in self defense, to build their towns not beside 
their farms but in the precipitous sides of cliffs and upon the tops of 
lofty rocks, where one or two determined men could hold a host at bay ; 
and to cultivate their distant fields as best they could. Their chief crops 
were maize and squashes. 

On the very rim of the Grand Cafion, for instance, are fortified dwell- 
ings on the tops of buttresses thousands of feet in height and accessible 
only by narrow ledges on which a misstep would mean instant death. 
Such ruins are found over a wide reach of country —even as far as the 
practically inaccessible Enchanted Mesa. That people once climbed its 
precipices and dwelt upon this frowning summit, there can be no doubt, 
as incontestible evidences of their occupancy still remain. 

From the cave and cliff dwellings, the oldest Pueblos were undoubt- 
edly evolved. Acoma, 16 miles southwest of Laguna, and about 10 from 
the Santa Fé Pacific Railroad, is one of the most perfect of them. It is 
built aon an immense rock, with precipitous sides, several hundred 
feet high. Originally it was practically inaccessible, except to its peo- 

le, who pecked hand and footholes in its sandstone cliffs. From long 

fore the advent of the Spaniards in 1540, many hundreds of these in- 
teresting people have dwelt here, up against the sky as it were, descend- 
ing in the morning, when unattacked, to their farm patches in the val- 
ley ; ascending at dusk to their lofty homes. 

There are few more interesting sights to the student of mankind than 
these wonderful people in their wonderful environment and their strange 
development. But the era of change has begun ; and he who would see 
them at their best should lose no time. 


THEODORE H. HITTELL. 
San Francisce, Cal. 


A SONG. 

BY BLANCHE TRASK. 
Ah ! What is better than this, my dear, 
What is better than this ?— 
The thought of a night which has lost its way 
Between tomorrow and yesterday ; 
The full of the tide and the gray of the sea, 
And a gull that circleth endlessly ; 
The breath from a wind which bloweth well ; 
A sail that hasteth new ports to tell ; 
If ought is better than this, my dear, 


I find it not here, I find it not here. 
Avalon, Santa Catalina Island. 


























Photo. by Maud D. Smith. 
Photo. by C. F. Lummis. 


CAZADERO 
One of the favorite resorts in the redwoods, 90 miles north of San Francisco. 
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CAZADERO—A CORNER OF THE HOTEL PORCH. 
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PAST AND PRESENT LINKED TOGETHER. 
THE SAN PEDRO RANCH. 


ANY are the fair spots in California’s Andalusia, the counties 
eV of Los Angeles, Riverside and San Diego, but none surpasses 
in beauty and fertility, the princely domain known as the 
San Pedro or Dominguez ranch, situated twelve miles to the south of 
the city of Los Angeles. Twenty-four thousand acres of the richest 
alluvial soil, bottom, hill and mesa land constitute this fairy realm over 
which neither feudal tyrant nor modern monopolist holds sway, but 
where the good, old California regimen of yore still rules with a mild 
and firm hand, bestowing favors and well-being upon all who live 
within its reach. 

Among the first European soldier-settlers who planted the cross and 
civilization on the shores of the beautiful bay of San Diego was Don 
Juan José Dominguez, not only a valiant fighter but also an intelligent 
and good husbandry man. Fortune always smiles upon energy and 
thrift; mot many years passed before the worldly goods of Don Juan 
José increased beneath the sunny skies of his adopted country. His 
herds of horned cattle multiplied to such an extent that he had to seek 
larger ranges than those afforded by the “‘ presidio’’ of San Diego. The 
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CHAPEL IN THE DOMINGUEZ HOME. Photo by Fiower 
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then governor, Don Pedro Fages, 
granted to him vast lands stretch- 
ing away from San Pedro harbor 
to the north. Thereto Don Juan 
José moved with a thousand head 
of cattle. In due course of time 
the pioneer paid his debt to nature 
and his wealth passed to his brother 
and heir, Don Cristobal Dominguez, 
bred a brave soldier like Don Juan 
José and one of the officers of the 
San Diego “‘presidio”’ from 1817 
until 1825, the year of his death. 
To him Governor Sola confirmed 
the grant and in 1822 he was placed 
in possession thereof. 

His son, Don Manuel, succeeded 
to the property, on which he resid- 
ed from 1825 up to the time of 
his demise, which occurred not so 
very long ago. at the advanced age 
of eighty odd years. 

Don Manuel was well known, be- 
loved and highly respected through 
out California. He took a deep 
and strong interest in everything 
which tended towards the welfare 
of his beloved country. Many 
were the high and important offices 


which his fellow-citizens entrusted : 


to his keeping. He was auditor 
from 1827-8; councilman in 1829; 
‘* alcalde”’ in 1832; assistant alcalde 
of San Pedro from 1833 to 1836; 
second alcalde of the town of Los 
Angeles in 1839; during 1842, jus- 
tice of the peace; prefect in 1843; 
captain of the militia in 1844; in 
1849 a member of the Constitu- 
tional convention ; in 1852 a sur- 
veyor of Los Angeles county. 

If Don Manuel was the perfect 
type of the old California gentle- 
man, brave, liberal, industrious 
and hospitable, so his noble dame, 
Dofia Maria Alta Garcia Cota, was 
the embodiment ofall the virtues 
and graces, which make of the 
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Castillian maiden the most beautiful and wifely of matrons. Heaven 
bestowed upon them ten children, six of whom are yet among the living. 

A gallant and strong boy, beating his drum, marched at the head of 
Company ‘“‘F,’’ Seventh Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, into the 
ancient capital of Santa Fé during the Mexican war. His name was 
George C. Carson. Peace restored, he joined Capt. Chapman’s 
Rangers in a Navajo uprising, and three months later, at the age of 
seventeen, entered the employ of J. M. White & Co., traders, as clerk, 
and shortly afterwards was placed in charge of their branch store in El 
Paso, Tex. There he remained for one year, and was then appointed 
sutler at old Fort Webster, N. M., but having suffered greatly from 
Indian depredations he sold his business and went into freighting, mak- 
ing two trips into Texas during 1851. A year afterwards he went to the 
Mexican state of Chihuahua, where he purchased a flock of sheep, 
which he drove to California, and on August 3, 1853, after innumerable 
hardships, he arrived in Ios Angeles, where he has resided ever since 
and taken a prominent part. 

Having disposed of his flock, he entered into partnership with Mr. 
W. T. P. Sanford in the hardware business. 

There is not a person in Los Angeles but knows the ‘‘ Child's block.”’ 
It is the first brick house ever erected in the city, and to George C. 
Carson belongs the honor of having built it during 1856-1857. 

In 1854, or one year after his arrival, he was elected to a seat in the 
City Council, and during the next four years (1856-1860) he was twice 
in succession entrusted with the important office of Public Admin- 
istrator. 

In 1858 Mr. Carson sold his interest in the hardware business and 
formed another partnership with Mr. Hale. In 1862 the firm was dis- 
solved and Mr. Carson moved to the San Pedro ranch, where, with few 
and short interruptions he has resided ever since, improving and de- 
veloping its immense natural resources until today it is one of the finest 
estates in the Golden State. 

A gentleman of the high moral, mental and physical qualities of 
young Carson, could not remain long in blissless solitude. Among all 
the beauties which made Spanish-California justly famous, none was 
fairer than sefiorita Victoria Dominguez, the idol of her father, Don 
Manuel. Stately like the palm, blithe and graceful as the willow which 
sways to and fro; with eyes clear as day, brilliant as the stars of 
heaven, and sweet as the Virgin’s; her chaste beauty increased by the 
healthful glow which only California’s ozone-laden air can impart; 
such was the lady who conquered the young “‘ Americano.’’ On July 
23, 1857, good Father Rajo spoke in the bridegroom's house those 
words which forever joined together two existences, hearts and souls. 
Fifteen children were born to the happy pair, three angels flitter about 
the old home and twelve have grown into beautiful woman and strong 
manhood: Mary G., Anna F., John M., George H., Edward A., 
Joseph N., William, Amelia, Virginia, Victoria, Lucy, and David. 
Eight still live in the ancestral mansion, and four, one daughter and 
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GEORGE CARSON. 


ROSELAWN, THE RESIDENCE OF 


PAST AND PRESENT LINKED TOGETHER. ‘6! 


three sons, have married. The parents spare neither pains nor ex- 
pense to give their children the very best of education. During their 
childhood governesses instruct and teach them, and later on they all 
take their courses in renowned colleges. To this is added travel and 
study abroad ; the oldest daughter, Miss Mary G., sojourns at present 
in Spain. All speak Spanish and English fluently and are gentlemen 
and ladies in the perfect and true sense of the word. 

At present Mr. Carson resides on that part of the grant which fell to 
his wife’s share and which is bounded on the south and west by the 
Pacific ocean, on the north by property of the other heirs, and on the 
east by the San Gabriel river. 

The original grant comprised also Wilmington, Terminal Island and 
Redondo which were sold, but the heirs still hold large water frontings 
at San Pedro bay and Wilmington. 

Mr. Carson’s estate contains about four thousand acres of the finest 
bottom, hill and mesa land unsurpassed for the growing of deciduous 
and semi-tropical fruits. It is well supplied with water taken by a 
private ditch from the San Gabriel river, which for a distance of two 
miles forms*the boundary; besides there are on the property three 
flowing wells and a number of windmills, so that there is never any 
lack of this life-giving fluid. In the middle of the ranch is a beautiful 
large sheet of pure sweet water, known as the ‘‘ Dominguez lake,’’ the 
rendezvous of innumerable water fowls which offer to the hunters sport 
not to be found in any other place within a hundred miles of Los 
Angeles. 

A considerable part of the lands is rented out to tenants, who reap 
bountiful, never failing harvests from the rich alluvial soil which pro- 
duces everything man may choose to cultivate, in abundance and per- 
fection, from the humble bean to the delicious orange. 

Mr. Carson makes a specialty of breeding fine stock. His flock of 
fine Shropshire sheep has no peerin thecountry; his two hundred horses 
are of the very best blood; and every one of his herd of hundred 
thoroughbred Durham and Jersey cows is a beauty. Five hundred 
acres planted to alfalfa furnish abundant feed. 

There is no more lovely, beautiful and hospitable home throughout 
the land, than the private residence of this o)d California family, whose 
members are noble in soul and pure in mind. Here the past does not 
clash, but harmoniously intermingles with the present. The best 
traits of by-gone days are not only religiously preserved but also 
strictly observed. It is the ideal, perfect home where love and mutual 
respect rule supreme, where the very air breathes nothing but content, 
tranquillity and happiness. 

On a slight elevation, surrounded by five acres of flowers, lawns, 
shrubberies and trees (among the latter the finest soft shell walnut to 
be found in the whole State), lies this jewel of a home presided over 
by a father, who despite his sixty-six years is as full of spirit and health 
as a youth of twenty-one, and by a lady who preserves all the charms of 
girlhood enhanced by the halo of virtue and motherhood. 
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At afew paces from the modern residence is the old adobe house with 
its vine shrouded ‘‘ portal’’ and cool, large rooms replete with the 
memories of a happy past. The floor of the “‘sala’’ is well worn by 
fleeting steps of many a happy couple which in by-gone days followed 
the swift rhythm of some forgotten dance. The bed chamber with its 
massive bedstead of hand-carved and highly polished rosewood joins 
the principal room and then follows the chapel, where by special dis- 
pensation from the pope, mass was said during Don Manuel’s old age. 
The altar is of the purest white surmounted by a beautiful crucifix. On 
one side is a statue of the Immaculate Virgin, a perfect master-piece of 
Barcelona art, and on the other a statue of Saint Joseph. On the walls 
hang a fine painting, imported direct from Rome, of the patron saint of 
the ranch, Saint Peter, and a splendid picture of Saint Paul Ferrer, 
brought by the first missionaries from Spain by way of Mexico. A 
unique relic is kept in the yard, the first hack ever brought to Califor- 
nia. The wheels, springs and silver-inlaid iron work are very nearly 
as perfect as the day on which this pioneer of carriages left its Bos- 
ton shop. 

With just pride do the descendants point out these treasures to the 
visitor, and the words ‘‘ This was my father’s room, this my father’s 
chapel, this our ‘ sala’”’ strike a sympathetic chord in whosoever likes 
to dwell upon the past. 

Sloping gently down from the former and profoundly idealized home 
is a beauty of an old orchard with a multitude of fruit trees and flowers 
which no so-called modern landscape gardener is allowed to tamper 
with. There a sixty year old fig tree offers shade, roses grow in pro- 
fusion, and hidden away is the old but now dry well. 

Mr. Carson and his amiable family do not only respect the old home- 
stead, but even extend their love to the old servants. Instead of turn- 
ing these tried and faithful friends over to the tender mercies of some 
public institution Mr. Carson provides for all their needs. One 
Indian was tenderly cared for until at the ripe age of 103 years he 
passed to a happier state, and another had his eyes closed by loving 
hands after having passed the century mark. This may not be busi- 
ness, but it is something far superior: it is true charity and love of 
human kind. 

It is with deep feeling that the visitor turns his steps from this hospi- 
table mansion, but he goes away knowing that even if ‘‘ onward moves 
the cycle of time’’ and the tread of improvement tends to obliterate 
the traits of yore, there yet remain places where everything noble, pure 
and good of Spanish-California life prevails. 
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BEAR VALLEY. 
F. P. 

VERY Tuesday and Friday during summer and fall 
tS a stage drawn by four stout horses leaves San Ber- 

nardino at daybreak and, traveling the six miles of 
orange groves and alfalfa fields in which the mountains 
bury their feet, begins the thirty-five miles of mountain 
road which rises 8000 feet above sea level and ends at an al- 
titude of 6600 feet at Knight’s resort, in the heart of the 
Sierra Madre. For five hours the climb is steadily up the 
south side of the range into a more and more refreshing at- 
mosphere, and where the manzanita, buckthorn, laurel and 
chaparral have replaced the heavier timber long since de- 
stroyed by fire. 

At noon the 5000 foot level is passed and the stage is 
fairly in the big timber country. A relay of horses and a 
them.  "*'Y hearty meal at Fredalba Park, a last glimpse of the checker- 
SEAR VALLEY LAKE board of orchards and fields far below, and the stage is off 
TROUT. for the summit 3000 feet still higher. Aside from the ex- 

cellent mountain road, the work of man is no longer manifest. Un- 
disturbed nature is everywhere. The breath of the valley does not 
reach this altitude where the suow-plant blooms in July and the cool, 
invigorating atmosphere is scented with fir and pine and the sweet mould 
of centuries. The racket of the business world falls far short of this 
one, and silence is broken only by the chirrup of the chipmunk or the 
cough of the grey tree squirrel in protest to the intrusion. The swiftly 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co, BEAR VALLEY LAKE. I. Senior, Photo. 
moving shadow of an eagle’s wing crosses the road, while, frollicking 
under some distant pine may, not unlikely, be seen a trio of deer ere, 
recovering from their suprise, they scamper away. 

Assuredly this is a stage route, driver included, which has no defect 
to modify the constant enjoyment of the trip. No hot dusty levels, no 
desert, no sameness even of the beautiful, but a novel and constantly 
changing panorama, which, after looking down from magnificent dis- 
tances upon the haunts of man disappears into the haunts of the deer 
and trout. Everywhere is the park-like forest carpeted with pine 
needles, with glimpses of the clearest blue overhead and richest patches 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co. I Senior, Photo 


HOTEL, DINING-HOUSK AND PARLOR AT GUS KNIGHT, jR.’S RESORT. 
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of shadow below. The stage climbs intervening ridge after ridge to 
dash down again along precipices, between peaks and through fern pre- 
empted little valleys only to climb other ridges, or round other points 
until Bear Valley, some two miles wide by twelve long, makes a break, 
in the surrounding forest. To the right of the route at this point is the 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co I. Senior, Photo 
EVENING AROUND THE PARLOR FIREPLACE. 


saan A TYPICAL CABIN. a. Seater, Fite 
famous Bear Valley Dam which has converted the greater part of this 
valley into a lake, thus impounding the water from the surrounding 
watershed for the orange groves forty miles or more distant. 

During the rainy season the basin is one expanse of water which en- 
croaches on the timber, but during the summer a low neck of land 
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divides it into two lakes. around which fat cattle graze. Crossing this 
and penetrating the forest for a mile the stage reaches its destination. 
The dinner bell is ringing and passengers are soon discussing a meal 
which for quantity and quality is asurprise to all. Man as well as nature is 
generous here—there is no meter on anything. Mountain beef is famous 
for its superior quality and tenderness, real fresh cream is always in 
evidence in this dining-room, while the richest of milk is plentiful. 
The isolation from the business world and the 
novel and peaceful sur- roundings bring the fullest 
rest. Sleep is undisturbed and refreshing, and morn- 
ing brings no forerunner of sultriness or care —one 
could forget his debts or his gitl at Bear Valley. 
Yielding to the spirit of the place, one’s only am- 
bition is to inhale huge breaths of pure ozone, to 
drink from cool springs such quantities as one 
would not dare imbibe of what passes for H2O in the 
lowlands—to wander afoot or horseback 
through the grand forests, to 
climb, to fish, and to hunt, and to 
eat as one seldom eatselsewhere. Polo 
and other games are convenient and, 
when the unus- ually brilliant stars 
form a_ bright patchwork between 


the dark and stately pines there 
L. A. Eng. Co Photo. by T. P. Lukens 


is a general gath- ering in the log 
: ¢ TROUT. : 
cabin parlor eS Seer around the roaring 


fireplace, where the piano and guitar accompany the dancers or enliven 
the games which may hold sway. 

The excellent class of people who frequent this camp, the variety 
of pastimes for old and 
young of both sexes, 
the neatness, order and 
conveniences are a sur- 
prise to the one who, 
finding nature in the 
rough, contemplated a 
rough time all around. 

Doctors visit this re- 
sort but not to prac- 
tice, for what with the 
convenient springs of 
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Experiences there are for the choosing hardy enough for any mood, 
and no one so well knows the best trout pools, the most likely 
haunts of the deer or the necessities of the camp as Mr. Knight, 
but as is the case with most things remarkable there is generally ‘“‘a 
woman in it,’ so it is at this resort. The assurance of a woman in 
camp assures not only the finishing touches which perfect such a 
place, but the presence of other women, and Mrs. Knight is there- 
fore the center of a social circle of ladies and gentlemen who make 
out to succeed in their ambition to have a restful good time. 


A STRANGE WELCOME. 


Good morning, Mr. B——, present hands—well! The one who shakes 
hands with you is bound to know it, although despite its grip your fist 
is exceedingly soft—how do you account for the latter? 

The speaker, who had stepped into the well ordered and equipped 
wholesale commission house of Ballou & Cosgrove at San Diego, stopped 
to draw breath and the rejoinder, ‘‘ Will you kindly step over to the 
corner of the room and wash your hands?’’ 

What? Wash my hands! that was attended to ere I left my hotel for 
your place. Are you a quaker, or do you seek cause fora declaration of 


war? 
Neither, my dear sir, but kindly dip your hands into that glass of 
cream, rub it in thoroughly and your questions will be answered. 
Wonderful! I would not have believed it, my hands were actually 


dirty. What is the stuff? 
Cream of Lemon, no one uses soap in this establishment, for this 
cream is not only a more thorough cleanser, but leaves the hands in 


better condition. 
I would be pleased to know more about it. 
Well, it is made by us from the whole of the lemon, but come with 


me and I will show you through the factory. 

This visit disclosed fragrant tiers of choice selected lemons, another 
compartment where they are thoroughly cleansed, and the pulp mill 
where the whole is ground preparatory to being cooked. Then a de- 
partment where flexible metallic tubes are filled with the creain and 
hermetically sealed and neatly labeled and packed for market. Numer- 
ous heavy boxes labeled for shipment testified of the demand. 

It is perfectly pure, explained Mr. Ballou, and contains neither chem- 
icals, fatty matter, nor soluble potash — one could eat it with impunity 
if he chose. This makes it superior to any known preparation for the 
complexion, as it not only removes all traces of tan, softens and feeds 
the skin, prevents wrinkles, but has no bad effect. 

The citric acid of the lemon which changes the oxidized iron of a 
tanned skin to the colorless citrate of iron is of course the proper prin- 
ciple, while in our preparation it does not prove harsh. The one who 
has not applied cream of lemon after a salt bath knows not the signifi- 
cance of the word refreshing. 

I am already convinced, Mr. Ballou, and would like to purchase a 
quantity. 

Can’t sell you a tube — holiday — no revenue stamps at hand — but if 
anyone should steal a couple without my knowledge— 

And the writer lived to be glad that he did. 





When answering advertisements, please mention that you “ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 
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Allen's Prosperity Furniture— 
lt covers 28,710 sq. ft.five stories high. 


We're in our New Home--345-47 South 
Spring St. An Ideal Furniture Repository. 


Elegant and luxurious in every detail. 


Commodious and convenient; but elaborate as 
the environments are, the main feature is the furniture. 


It represents the cream of the market. 

We've taken plenty of time and have been careful and 
conscious in the selection of the goods. 

There’s nothing more worthy of the immediate con- 
sideration than our display of fresh furniture. 


W. S. ALLEN’S soci’ sprna st. 
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A $5,000 
Drink 


That is what your glass of soda 
water from our fountain would cost 
you provided other thinking people 
did not also appreciate that a 5c drink 
from a $5 ooo fountain, with its greater 
facilities for refrigeration, variety and 
cleanliness, is correspondingly better 
than one from a $5.00 or $500 fountain. 

Our business demanded the larg- 
est and best fountain. Get your soda 
water from a fountain which is in 
constant use. This fountain was 
made expressly for us by A. D. Puffer 
& Sons of Boston. It is of harmon- 
izing Mexican onyx and a full length 
French plate mirror separates its two 
compartments which are surmount 

by elegant mirrors. One can choose from forty syrups and twelve soda and mineral 
draughts—also fancy and common drinks innumerable. 


ICE CREAM SODA A SPECIALTY 


447 $. SPRING STREET W/E] IS & SONS 


LOS ANGELES 
Telephone Main 379 CONFECTIONERS 
bp Se te ee ae 


NEWEST STYLE HATS, LOW PRICES, AT MAGEE'S. 
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